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better,—but my plea is for a little more experience, a little more tact and 
patience, with these poor, helpless, discouraged fellow-beings that are 
submitted to our care before thrusting ourselves upon a too confiding 
public as “trained nurses.” 


THE NURSE, THE DOCTOR, AND THE PUBLIC * 

By DR. FRANCIS W. GALLEGHER 
Chief Attending Medical Officer, Sisters’ Hospital, El Paso, Texas 

“ A sound mind in a sound body” is a golden gift to both doctor 
and nurse, but a sound body is even more necessary for the success of 
the nurse than for that of the doctor, for the exacting physical strain in 
the work of the nurse is sometimes without relaxation, continuous over 
days and nights. A good preliminary education and good health are 
therefore positive essentials to your satisfactory progress. 

I have said that education is necessary for your success. You 
might ask me now: What is success and what is education ? If I under¬ 
take to answer these questions, it must be in a restricted sense, for to 
answer them fully would take much learning and an essay on each. Suc¬ 
cess may mean to different men the attainment of almost opposite ends. 
All the nobler elements of success to some are swallowed up in the in¬ 
satiable greed for money; to such there are no ties too dear, no friends 
too close, to be offered up on the altar of Mammon. Success, then, to be 
a worthy motive of effort, must be more than the attainment of the 
object desired; it must presuppose the object desired to be worthy the 
best effort. To judge, then, of the value of the ideally successful life 
requires education, and to aspire to an ideally successful life also requires 
education. This brings me, then, to a brief consideration of education. 

Education is regarded by some as the acquirement of a given amount 
of so-called book-learning; to have stowed away in the different cells of 
the brain a given amount of arithmetic or chemistry or physics and the 
like. This is not all there is to education; this is training, and may be 
very good training; to this class belongs the educated horse. Education 
must include the development of all the faculties of man, the discipline 
of character, the enlightenment of the understanding. I can conceive of 
a man possessing the better elements of education who never saw a book. 
Man is more than an animal; he is an animal, to be sure, and in that 
sense alone a brother to the meanest thing that lives, but he is more than 

* Extracts from an address given to the graduating class of the Sisters’ Hos¬ 
pital, El Paso, Texas. 
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this; he is a being destined to live beyond his brothers of mere clay; he 
is a being whose soul will survive the element of time, the destruction 
and rebirth of worlds. “ He is a soul clothed with a body.” This higher 
and nobler view of man and of his destiny and of education is necessary 
in order adequately to judge of the value of success. But the element of 
education called training is also essential to success, to the success of the 
matter in hand, and also to success in the profession of your choice. The 
candidate for honors in the nursing profession must have a good pre¬ 
liminary training in the ordinary branches; she should be by preference 
if not a high-school graduate, at least equal to the high-school graduate 
in training. This amount of mental discipline is very desirable that she 
may be able to grasp fully and apply successfully the more technical 
training of the nurses’ course, and in order to accomplish an ideally suc¬ 
cessful life. What is a successful life from this higher plane of thought ? 
As before said, some people subordinate every noble impulse for the 
attainment of the desired end, be that end ever so base, and this they call 
success. Napoleon, springing from a home of poverty, trampled his way 
over the lives and hearts and liberties of entire peoples to the very pin¬ 
nacle of human pride. Washington abandoned the possibilities of a life 
of luxurious ease, which ample means made possible, for the hardships of 
a Valley Forge, and started on its marvellous career the glorious nation 
of which we are a part. After whose name would you write the word, 
“ success”? 

The nursing profession, the medical profession, and the public are 
closely bound by a community of interest. The physician looks to the 
nurse for expert assistance in his responsible duties, and the nurse looks 
to the physician for counsel and advice in bearing the burdens of the 
responsibilities of her office. No one, not even the public whom you 
serve, is so interested in your proper instruction as the physician, be¬ 
cause on this depends the success of the effort of both in the alleviation 
of pain and disease. Hence the willingness with which the physician 
gives freely of his time and talents, without other compensation than the 
consciousness of a duty done, that you may be thoroughly equipped for 
the work you have chosen. . . . The physician is interested in the con¬ 
servation of the material interests of the nursing profession and in pro¬ 
tecting its members from unjust competition. He therefore urges upon 
nurses bearing the proper credentials of sufficient time of study and 
proper graduation to organize for the better regulation of and protection 
of their calling, and to urge upon them the wisdom of creating among 
their patients and the public a sentiment favoring a license by the State 
after proper evidences of study and examination for all those offering 
their services as competent nurses. I do not know that it would be 
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practicable, but if so it would certainly be desirable that some prescribed 
uniform or insignia of qualification, like, for instance, the red cross, be 
reserved to be worn by such only as bear a State license, because the 
public is better satisfied with and more ready to act on some visible sign, 
upon which the State has set its seal. 

In regard to your attitude to the physician on the one side and to 
the public on the other, I would say in this relation have no favorites 
among doctors View the profession as a whole, because your relations 
as nurses are with the medical profession and the public, and not with 
some individual doctor and the public. Have no word of praise or blame, 
and more particularly the latter, for any particular doctor. You may 
rest assured that if you are competent and faithful in your work, every 
doctor will be your friend, and be you likewise the friend of every 
doctor. ... 

Remember that there are two sorts of criticism, that prompted to 
remedy the weakness of a friend and that which is able to see no virtue 
in the most heroic attitude of a competitor. Avoid all your lives this 
latter bias, give credit freely when credit is due, do not make yourselves 
the storehouses for other people’s grievances, do not let your prejudices 
take the place of honest conviction, permitting the less worthy founda¬ 
tion to be the basis for character building, for when all is said and done, 
it is the thoughts we harbor which rear the structure of character. . . . 

Harmony is at war with selfishness, and selfishness is the guiding 
principle of individual action. But great altruistic forces are at work 
beyond the control of the individual. The individual doctor may be 
selfish, but the great profession of which he is but an atom is ever forging 
forward in its mission of succor from pain and disease and death. 

The individual editor may be selfish, but the great influence of the 
press, after accounting for all that which in its advertising columns, by 
baneful influences, is impeding its own power for good, yet remains a 
mighty factor in the elevation of man and the dissemination of knowl¬ 
edge which relieves suffering and promotes charity and good-will. The 
individual minister may be selfish, but the work of the Church, in the 
pulpit and elsewhere, and of women of the religious life in this and 
similar charities, is probably the greatest force the world knows in teach¬ 
ing men by precept and example the value of work devoted to the wel¬ 
fare of fellow-men and in preventing the lapse into barbarism which 
uncontrolled selfishness tends to. 


The belief in the mystery of disease and the belief in the chemical 
origin of life are interesting examples of the meeting of extremes— 
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superstition and science; of the superstition which attributes any process 
it cannot comprehend to occult origin, and the pseudo-science which 
asserts the impossibility of the existence of aught which cannot be grasped 
by finite mind or accounted for by natural means—in other words, which 
denies to God any place in the universe. To Pasteur was given the honor 
of proving the falsity of both theories. Pasteur was gifted with an 
unusually logical and analytical mind, and was also blessed with a sound 
religious as well as scientific education, a combination from which only 
can come enduring progress. 

For years those who had been pleased to consider themselves as the 
“ scientific world” had maintained that life was a chemical phenomenon, 
and in the process of fermentation saw its origin, for which they had 
coined the expressive phrase, “ spontaneous generation.” 

Pasteur, on the contrary, assumed as the premises for his investiga¬ 
tions a thorough belief in revealed religion and the creative power of 
God. He sought in the phenomenon of fermentation not the origin of 
life, but the result of life activity. His researches proved the soundness 
of his premises, and the mystery of fermentation, the death of the theory 
of spontaneous generation, and the origin of disease were all demon¬ 
strated to the confounded and confused “ scientific world,” who, after a 
long and losing battle, were forced to flee to other vanishing theories 
which they are still chasing. 

Pasteur’s work has given intelligent direction to the efforts of the 
nurse. In the early days of nursing, in the days of Florence Nightin¬ 
gale, the nurse’s duty was to comfort and care for her patient by such 
acts of kindness as bind together in sympathetic union the noble hearts 
of the race; her acts were acts of charity and love, and required for their 
performance only sympathy of heart and dexterity of hand; now, how¬ 
ever, while all this adds to the qualifications of the nurse, more is re¬ 
quired of her. She needs in addition the skilled training which will aid 
her in combating disease. We know now that much disease is due to the 
presence and activity within the body of minute organisms introduced 
from without. The nurse’s duties now include the protection of her 
patient from those invading hosts, the protection also of those not her 
patients, but who without this exercise of care on her part might become 
victims of disease. The body everywhere, the excretions of the body, 
and the air contain these organisms in abundance. The nurse is taught 
that before any surgical operation the skin over the site of the proposed 
wound must be made, so far as possible, germ free by thorough cleansing 
of the right sort. She is taught that after accidental wounds where the 
skin is broken the wound must be thoroughly irrigated with antiseptic 
washes to remove and make uninhabitable the region for any pathogenic 
germs which have gained entrance. 
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She is taught to make her hands sterile whenever they are to come in 
contact with abraded surfaces, so that infection by carelessness or ig¬ 
norance may not be conveyed by her. She is also taught to prevent the 
spread of disease-bearing microbes from patients with diphtheria, scarlet 
fever, pneumonia, and the numerous avenues by which sickness may be 
conveyed from sick to well. 

The mortality even of war has been wonderfully curtailed by the 
application of these principles of modern nursing, and the contrast 
between the soldier of the Spanish-American War and the soldier of our 
Civil War in the matter of the protection of wounds is most striking, 
and it illustrates the long wave of blessings following the researches 
of Pasteur. I have been told by medical officers of the late war how by 
means of the first-aid bandage the most serious wounds were made simple 
injuries, and in contrast I have been told by a soldier of the Civil War, 
now one of your teachers, that while he was being conveyed by a United 
States transport with numerous other wounded from one of the battle¬ 
fields of the South, the nurses on board passed from soldier to soldier 
with buckets of water, and with large sponges washed the wounds of the 
injured men, marking for death those they touched with more accuracy 
than had been done by the bullets of the enemy. How have things 
changed since those days of 1860 to 1865, for it was only in the decade 
between 1855 and 1865 that Pasteur proved that fermentation, and 
putrefaction were not evidence of spontaneous generation but of the 
growth of germ life, introduced from without, and it was not until 
1875 that Lister applied these principles to the prevention of infection 
of wounds. 

Modern nursing, then, is an outgrowth of the advance of knowledge 
regarding the cause and prevention of disease. The kindness of heart 
which the true nurse must possess for all who “labor and are heavy 
burdened” is supplemented and made perfect in the training-school by 
study, which gives scientific direction to her heart’s impulse and in¬ 
creases a thousand-fold the worth of services dictated by the kindly heart 
alone. 


Nutrient Enemata. —The Medical Standard gives the following 
recipes: 1. Beef tea, three ounces; yolk of one raw egg; brandy, one- 
half ounce; liquor pancreaticus, two drachms. 2. One whole raw egg; 
table-salt, fifteen grains; peptonized milk, three ounces; brandy, one- 
half ounce. 3. Beef tea, two ounces; brandy, one-half ounce; cream, 
one-half ounce. 4. Beef tea, two ounces; one whole raw egg. 5. Beef 
juice, one ounce. 6. Beef essence, six ounces. 7. Whites of two raw 
eggs; peptonized milk, two ounces; two eggs.” 



